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APRIL. garded the beautiful females, Circassians, Georgians, Unfetter’d with these chains of clay: 
BY N. P. WILLIS. and Franks, who thronged his court, and who task- 
“A violetyby a mossy stone, ed their talents and charms to the utmost to find fa- , ; 


Half hidden from the eye, 
Fair asa star, when only one 
Isshining inthe sky.” 
Wordsworth. 


I have found violets. April hath come on, 
And the cool winds feel softer, and the rain 
Falls in the beaded drops of summer time. 
You may hear birds at morning, and at eve 
The tame dove lingers till the twilight falls, 
Cooing upon the eaves, and drawing in 
His beautiful bright neck, and from the hills. 
A murmur like the hoarseness of the sea 
Tells the release of waters; and the earth 
Sends upa pleasant smell, and the dry leaves 
’ Are lifted by the grass,—and so I know 
That nature, with her delicate ear, hath heard 
‘Thedropping of the velvet foot of spring. 


Sinell of my violets! I found them where 
The liquid south stole o’er them, on a bank 
That lean’d .o running water. There’sto me 
A daintiness about these early flowers 

That touches me like poetry. They blow 
With sucha simpte loveliness among 

The common herbs of pasture, and breathe out 
‘Their lives so unobtrusively, like hearts 
Whose beatings are too gentle for the world. 


[ love to go in the capricious days 

Of April and hunt violets; when the rain 

Is in theblue cups trembfing, and they nod 
So gracefully to the kisses of the wind. 

It may be deemn’d unmanly but the wise 
Read nature like the manuscript of heaven, 
And call the flowers its poetry. Go out! 
Ye spirits of habitual unrest, 

And read it when the ‘fever of the world” 
Hath made your hearts impatient, and, if life 
Hath yet one spring unpoison’d, it will be 
Like a beguiling music to its flow, 

And you will no more wonder that I love 
To hunt for violets in the April time. 


SELECT TALES. 


THE HOURI. 
A PERSIAN TALE. 


By the late Henry Neele, Esq. 

In the 414th year of the Hegira, Shah Abbas Se- 
lim reigned in the kingdom of Iraun. He wasa 
young and an accomplished prince, who had distin- 
guished himself alike by his valour in the field, and 
by his wisdom in the cabinet. Justice was fairly and 
equally administered throughout his dominions; the 
nation grew wealthy and prosperous under his sway; 
and the neighbouring potentates, all of whom either 
feared his power or admired his character, were am- 


bitious of being numbered among the friends and al-- 


lies of Abbas Selim. Amidst all these advantages, 
a tendency to pensiveness and melancholy, which had 

early marked his disposition, began to assume 
an absolute dominion over him. Heavoided the plea- 
sures of the chase, the banquet, and the harem, and 
weuldshut himself up for days and weeks in his li- 
brary, (the most valuable and extensive collection of 
orieftal literature extant) where he passed his time 
principally in the study of the occult sciences, and in 
the perusal of the works of the Magians and the as- 
trologers. One of the most remarkable features of 


his character was the indifference with which he re- | 


— 


vour in the eyesoftheShah. Exclamations of fond- 
ness for some unknown object would, nevertheless, 
often burst from his lips inthe midst of his profound- 
est reveries; and, during his slumbers, he was fre- 
quently heard to murmur expressions of the most 
passionate love. Such of his subjects whose offices 
placed them near his person, were deeply afflicted at 
the symptoms which they observed, and feared that 


they indicated an aberration of reason; but when 


called upon to give any directions, or take any step 


forthe management of the affairs of the nation, he 


still exhibited his wonted sagacity and wisdom, and 
excited the praise and wonder of all. 

He had been lately observed to hold long and fre- 
quent consultations with the Magians. The kingdom 
had been scoured from east to west in search of the 
most skilful and learned men of this class; but what- 
ever were the questions which Abbas Selim propoun- 


ded, it seemed that none of them could give satisfac-. 


tory answers. His melancholy deepened, and his 
fine manly form was daily wasting under the influ- 
ence of some unknown malady. The only occupa- 
tions which seemed at all to soothe him were singing 
and playing on his dulcimer. The tunes were de- 
scribed, by those who sometimes contrived to catch a 
few notes of them, to be singularly wild and origi- 
nal, and such as they had never heard before. A 
courtier, more daring than the rest, once ventured so 
near the royal privacy as to be able to distinguish the 
words of a song, which were to the following effect: 


Sweet spirit! ne’er did I behold 

Thy ivory neck, thy locks of gold; 

Or gaze into thy full dark eye; 

Or on thy snowy bosoin lie; 

Or take in mine thy small white hand; 
Or bask beneath thy smilings bland; 
Or walk, enraptured, by the side 

Of thee, my own immortal bride! 


I see thee not; yet oft I hear 

Thy soft voice whispering in my ear; 

And, when the evening breeze I seek, 

I feel thy kiss upon my cheek; 

And wheu the moon-heams softly fall 

On hill, and tow’r, and flow’r-crown’d wall, 
Methinks the patriarch’s dream I see— 
The steps that lead to heaven and thee. 


I’ve heard thee wake, with touch refined, 
The viewless harp-strings of the wind, 
When on my ears their soft tones fell, 
Sweet as the voice of Israfel.# 

I’ve seen thee, midst the lightning’s sheen, 
Lift up for me heaveu’s cloudy screen, 
And give one glimpse, one transient glare, 
Of the full blaze of glory there. 


Oft midst my wandering wild and wide, 

I] know that thou art by my side; 

For flow’rs breathe sweeter ’neath thy tread, 
And suns burn brighter o'er thy head; 

And though thy steps so noiseless steal; 

And though thou ne’er thy form reveal, 

My throbbing heart and.pulses high 

Tell me, sweet spirit, thou art nigh. 


Oh, for the hour, the happy hour, 
When Azrael’s + wings shall to thy bow’r 
Bear my enfranchised soul away, 


The ange) of music. 


+ The angel of death. 


What but the white-robed priest is he, 
Who weds my happy soul to thee? 


Then shall we rest in bow’rs that bloom 

With more than Araby’s perfume, 

And gaze on scenes so fair. and bright, 

Thought never soar’d so proud aheight; 

And list tomany a sweeter note 

Than swells th’ enamour'd bulbul’s throat; 

And one melodious Ziraleet * 

Through heaven’s eternal year repeat. 

One evening, when the shah was thus occupied,— 

his prime minister and favourite, Prince Ismael, in- 
troduced into his apartment a venerable man, whose 
white hair, long flowing beard, and wan and melan- 
choly but highly intellectual features, failed not to ar- 
rest the attention and command the respect of all 
who beheld him. His garments were plain and sim- 
ple, even to coarseness, but he was profusely decora- 
ted. with jewels, apparently of considerable value, and 
he bore a Jong white wand in his hand. “I have at 
length, oh king!” said the minister, ‘‘met with the 
famous Achmet Aassan, who professes, that if it be 
in the power of anv mortal to procure the gratifica- 
tion of your highness’s wishes, that power resides in 


him.” 


“Let him enter,” said the shah. The minister 
made an obeisance, introduced the sage, and retired. 

“Old man,” said Abbas Shah, “thou knowest 
wherefore I have sought thee, and what I have de- 
sired of thee? 

“Prince,” said Achmet, “thou wouldst see the Hou- 
ri, the queen of thy bower of paradise; her who, in 
preference to all the other dark-eyed daughters of 
heaven, will greet thee there, and shall be thy chosen 
companion in those blissful regions.” 


“Thou sayest it,” said theshah. Can thy boasted 
art procure me a sight, be it even transitory as the 
lightning's flash, of that heavenly being? 


“King of iraun,” said the sage, ‘the heavenly 
houris are of two different natures, They are, for 
the most part, of a peculiar creation, formed to inhab- 
it those bowers; but a few are sinless and beautiful 
virgins, natives of this lower world, who. after death 
are endowed with tenfold charms, which surpass even 
those of the native daughters of paradise. If thy 
immortal bride be of the former nature, she is beyond 
the reach of my art; but if she be of the latter, and 
has not yet quitted our world, I can call her spirit be- 
fore thee, and thine eyes may be gratified by gazing 
upon her, althongh it will] be only for a moment, tran- 
sitory, as thou hast said, as the lightning’s flash.” 


“Try, then, thy potent art,” said the prince.— 
“Thou hast wound up my spirit to a pitch of intense 
desire. Let me gaze upon her, if it be but an in- 
stant.” 

“Prince,” said the sage, fixing his dark, bright eye 
upon the shah, “hope not to possess her upon earth. 
Any attempt at discovering her abode, or making her 
thy own, will be disastrous to you both. Promise me 
that thou wilt not think of any such enterprize.” 

promise thee any thing. But 


haste thee, good Achmet, hastethee; for my heart is 
full, even to overflowing.” 


The sage then with his wand described a circle 
The song of rejoicing. 
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round the prince, within which he placed several box- 
es of frankincense and several other precious spices, 
and afterwards kindled them. A light thin cloud of 
the most odourous fragrance began to diffuse itself 
over the apartment. Achmet bowed his head to the 

round repeatedly during this ceremony, and waved 
fis wand, uttering many sounds ina language with 
which the shah was unacquainted. At length, as 
the cloud began to grow rather dense, the old man 
drew himself up to his utmost height, leaned his right 
hand on his wand, which he rested on the floor, and, 
in a low, solemn tone, uttered an incantation, which 
seemed to be a metrical composition, but was in the 
same unknown language. It lasted several minutes, 
and while the old man was pronouncing it, the cloud, 
which was spread over the whole apaitment, seemed 
gradually gathering together and forming a condens- 
ed body. An unnatural but very brilliant light per- 
vaded the chamber, and the cloud was seen resolving 
itself into the resemblance of a human shape, until 
at length the prince saw or fancied that he saw, a 
beautiful female figure standing before him. His 
own surprise was not greater than that of the old 
man, who gazed upon the phantom he had raised, 
and trembled ashe gazed. It appearedtobea young 
female, about fifteen years of age. She was talland 
her form exhibited the most wonderful symmetry.— 
Her eyes were large, bright, and black. Her com- 
plexion was as though it had borrowed the combined 
hues of the ruby, and the pearl, being of an exquis- 
ite white and red. Her lips and her teeth each ex- 
hibited one of these colours in perfection, and her 
long dark hair was crowned with flowers, and flowed 
in glossy ringlets downtoher waist. She was dress- 
ed inalong flowing robe of dazzling whiteness: she 
neither moved nor spoke, only once the prince thought 
that she smiled upon him, and then the figure instant- 
ly vanished, the preternatural light left the apart- 
ment, and the mild moonbeams again streamed 
through the open lattices. 

Before the exclamation of joy which was formed 
in the prince’s. bosom could reach his lips, it was 
changed into a yell of disappointment. “Old man,” 
he said, “‘thou triflest with me—thou hast presented 
this vision to my sight only that thou mightest with- 
draw it immediately. Call back that lovely furm, or, 
by Mahomet! thou shalt exchange thy head for the 
privilege which thou hast chosen to exercise of tor- 
menting Abbas Selim.” 

“Is it thus, oh king!” said Achmet, ‘‘that thou re- 
wardest the efforts made by thy faithful subjects to 
fulfil thy wishes? Ihave tasked my art to its utmost 
extent: to call back that vision, or to present it again 
to thine eyes, is beyond my skill.” 

“But she lives—she breathes—she is an inhabitant 
ef this world!” said the prince. 

“Even returned the other. 

‘Then scour all Iraun, I'll despatch emissaries 
all over the world; that wherever she be, she may be 
brought hither to fill up the vacuum in my heart, and 
to share the throne of Abbas Selim!” 

“The instant,” said Achmet, “that your highness’s 
eyes meet hers, her fate issealed. She will not long 
remain an inhabitant of this world. It is written in 
the Book of Fate that she shall not be the bride of 


mortal man.” 


“Death, traitor!” said the monarch; “tam I not thé 
shah? who shall gainsay my will?—W hat shall oppose 
yt?” 

“The will of Heaven!” replied the sage, calmly.— 
“The irrevocable decrees of destiny.” 

“Away! avaunt! thou drivelling idiot!” said Selim, 
“let me not see the more!” 

The shah’s maladies, both mental and _ bodily, in- 
creased alarmingly after this event. The lovely 
phantom haunted him sleeping and waking. He 
lost all appetite and strength, and appeared to be fast 
sinking intothe grave. At length he bethought him- 
self, that if he could, from memory, sketch the fea- 
tures which he had, he might possibly thence derive 
some consolation. He possessed some talent for 
drawing—his remmembrance of the form and features 
was most vivid and distinct—and guiding his pencil 
with his heart rather than his hand, he succeeded in 
producing a most extraordinary likeness. He then 


ed limner, in whose hands he deposited the sketch, 
and describing to.him the colour of the hair, eyes 
and complexion of the original, he desired him to 
paint a portrait. 

The limner gazed upon the sketch, and listened to 
the description with profound attention and evident 
surprise. “Surely,” said he, “I have seen her whose 
features are here delineated. Indeed they are fea- 
tures which are not easily mistaken, for she is beau- 
tiful as one of the damsels of Paridise.” 

‘‘Sayest thou so?” saidthe monarch, starting from 
his seat, while he tore from his turban some jewels 
of inestimable value, which he thrust into the paint- 
ers hand. ‘*Knowestthou where to find her?”’ 

‘She lives in the southern suburbs,” answered the 
limner. Her name is Selima, and her father is a 
poor but learned man, who is constantly buried in his 
studies, and is unconscious of the value of the gem 
which is hidden under his humble roof.” 

“Haste thee, good Ali, haste thee! bring her hith- 
er—let no difficulties or dangers impede thee, and 
there is not a favour in the power of the monarch of 
Iraun to grant which thou shalt ask in vain.” 

Ali flew rather than ranto the abode of his fair 
friend, in whose welfare he had always taken a live- 
ly interest. He knocked at the door, which was 
opened by the lovely Selima herself. 

“Sweet Selima,” he said, have strange news for 
thee.” 

“Speak it then,” she answered smilingly; be it bad 
or good, the sooner | hear it the better.” 

“T have a message for thee from the shah.”’ 

“The shah!” she said, and her eyes sparkled with 
a mysterious expression of intelligence and wonder; 
but she did not, extraordinary as was the information, 
appear to entertain the slightest doubt of its veracity. 

"Tis wondrous strange!” 

true,” said the limner. We placed in my 
hands a sketch for a female portrait, in which I in- 
stantly recognised your features.” , 

“It is but a few days ago,” said she, “that I had 
anextraordinary dream. Methought I was in an 
apartment of surprising extent and magnificence. A 
cloud of fragrant odours filled the room; the cloud 
became gradually condensed, and then assumed the 
form of a young man of most majestic form and 
handsome features. Although I had never seen the 
shah, I soon knew by his pale, proud brow,so sad 
and yet so beautiful, his bright, sparkling blue eye, 
his tall, stately form, and his regal gait, that this 
could be none other than Abbas Selim. He smiled 
sweetly upon me—he took my hand in his, and as his 
lips approached mine, I woke, and saw only the cold 
moonbeams gilding my chamber.” 

“Sweet Selima! why have I never heard of this 
before?” 

“T told it allto my father,” she said, ‘but he frown- 
ed upon me, and bade me think of it no more, and to 
tell my dreamto no one. But thy strange message 
hath made me violate his command. I have thought 
of nothing but Abbas Selim since. How happy 
ought the nation to be whom he governs; and, above 
al], how happy the maiden whom he loves!” 

‘Then art thou, my Selima, supremely happy,”— 
said the limner; ‘for of thee is he enamoured to des- 
peration. Thou must accompany me immediately to 
the palace.” 

In the mean time the shah paced his apartment in 
an agony of impatience. 

“Curse on this lingering limner!” he exclaimed;— 
“has he combined with the Magian to drive me to 
distraction? May every vile peasant press to his 
heart the being whom he adores, and am ], the lord 
of this vast empire, to sigh in vain, and to be contin- 
ually tormented with faint and momentary glimpses 
of the heaven from which I am debarred?” 


He had scarcely uttered these words, when the pri- 
vate entrance to his apartment, to which he had giv- 
en the painter a passport, opened, and his messenger 
entered, leading his fair companon by the hand. No 
sooner did the monarch’s eyes encounter those of Se- 
lima, than he instantly knew that he wasin the real, 
substantial presence of her whose phantom he had 
beheld. His wonder and delight knew no bounds, 
nor will the power of language suffice to describe 


summoned into his presence a skilful and accomplish-||them. He pressed to his heart the object for which 


it had so long panted. Health and strength appear- 
ed to be suddenly restored to him; new life, seemed 
rushing through his veins; aud his buoyant step and 


and material than that in which he dwelt. 
the first paroxysm of his rapture was over, he sum- 
moned the chief Imaum in his presence, and gave 
him orders to follow him into the mosque attached to 
the palace, for the purpose of immediately celebra- 
ting his nuptials with Selima. 

The priest gazed intently on the bride, and his fea- 
tures became strangely agitated. ‘The will of Ab- 
bas Selim,” he said, ‘‘is the Jaw of his faithful sub- 
jects; but if I have read the Koran aright, and if my 


is on yon fair maden, and her nuptials with the shah 
will but accelerate the approach of Azrael.” 


“Dotard!” said the prince; and he gazed upon Seli- 
ma, whose features glowed with all the hues of beau- 
ty and health. ‘Tell not to me thy idle dreams, but 
perform thine office, and be silent.” 


his prince, and, with head depressed and folded arms, 
followed him and his bride to the mosque, which was 
hastily prepared for the celebration of these unexpec- 
ted nuptials. Heavily and falteringly he pronounced 
the rights, which were just on the point of being con- 
cluded, when a man rushed into the mosque, and, with 
frantic and threatening gestures, placed himself be- 


tween the bride and the bridegroom. It was Achmet 
Hassan. 


“Forbear, forbear!” he cried, ‘‘or Allah's curse light 
on you!” 
“Tt is the traitorous Magian,”’ said the shah. ‘‘Vil- 


lain! wouldst thou beard thy sovereign at the nuptial 
hour?” 


As he spoke, he unsheathed his scimitar, and rush- 
ed towards Achmet. ‘Save him! spare him!” shriek- 
ed the bride; “itis my father!” and rushing between 
them, the shah’s weapon pierced her to the heart, and 
she sunk lifeless to the earth. 

All were struck mute and motionless with horror at 
this fatal event. When they had somewhat recover- 
ed from their stupor, every eye was fixed upon the 
shah. Still, and cold, and silent as a statue, he oc- 
cupied the same place as at the moment of this fear- 
fulcatastrophe. His eyes glared fixedly and mean- 
ingly. His lips and cheeks were of an ashy paleness. 
He returued no answer to the inquiries which were 
made of him, and the import of which it was evident 
he did not comprehend. In fact, it was clear that 
reason had fled from the once highly endowed mind 
of Abbas Selim, and that the reign of one of the 
greatest and most highly accomplished princes who 
had ever filled the throne of Persia was terminated. 


In a state of listlessness and inanity he continued 
for above a twelvemonth. A few apartments of the 
palace were all that remained to him of his once 
mighty empire, and the sceptre passed into the hands 
of his brother. His most faithful and most constant 


he had rendered childless, and on whose bosom he 
breathed his latest sigh. As the hour of death ap- 
proached, his intellects seemed to return; but his ma- 
lady had so entirely exhausted his strength, that he 
could not utter a syllable. 
his lips, it was supposed he was endeavouring to pro- 
nounce the name of Selima; then a faint smile illu- 
mined his features, while he poirted to the casement 
and the deep blue sky which was seen through it, and 
his spirit fled to the bowers of Paradise. 


SCRAPS. 


We forgive as long as we love. 

Envy is more irreconcilable than hatred. 
Women are not sensible of all their coquetry. 
We are far from knowing all our desires. 


Women are a long time true to their first love, except they 
happen to have a second. 


Elevation is to merit, what dress is to a fine woman. 

-Zeuxis, the artist, flourished four hundred years 
before Christ. He never attempted to finish his 
paintings with rapidity. His Jast picture was an old 
woman:—it was so comical and ridiculous, that he 


is said to have died with laughing at it. 


elastic tread seemed to belong to a world less gross 
When 


studies have not been idly pursued, the finger of death 


The chidden priest obeyed the last injunction of 


attendant was the unhappy Achmet Hassan, whom. 


Once, from the motion of 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
“THE CITIES OF THE PLAIN.” 


This is a volume of poems by Summer L. Fairfield. 
Of the private character of the author, I know no- 
thing—his poems have been politely sent me by a 
friend, and of them I shall give a candid opinion. It 
seems to me a little remarkable, that in noticing lit- 
erary works, reviewers very frequently indulge in a 
strain of reprehension and severity. relative to the 
religious opinions or private character of the au- 
thor, and very ungenerously endeavour to detract 
from the literary merits of the work under discus- 
sion bythese means. Reviewers opposite in taste to 
the general character of Byron’s genius, invariably 
harp upon his misanthropy, his infidelity or his fami- 
ly affairs, and by these means endeavour to invalidate 
his claims to superior intellectual power. This has 
also been the case with Shelley, Maturin and several 
others of modern date, possessing peculiar claims to 
be numbered among the gifted spirits of the age.— 
Why in the name of common justice, must a man’s 
moral obligations operate against his intellectual ca- 
pacities? If his religious opinions, or the doctrines 


advanced in his work, are to be canvassed and dis- 


cussed, every christian would of course reprehend 
any detraction from morality which they might con- 
tain. Still so faras regards the mental capacity de- 
veloped by the writing, our admiration should not be 
affected, for as every individual of ordinary judgment 
confesses Paine’s Age of Reason to be a master-piece 
in its way, so does every christian consider its soph- 
istries, derogatory to the best principles of christian 
theology. It is the same with the writings of Ros- 
seau and Voltaire, anda dozen other eminent and im- 
mortal skeptics. Who can refrain from admiring 
the exquisite letters between an Jtalian nun and an 
English gentleman, or that most deluding of romances 
Abelard and Eloisa; and yet who, on the other hand 
would applaud the morality they inculcate. To both 
questions a similar response would be made. We 
have not made these prefaratory observations to 
screen Mr. Fairfield’s productions because they con- 
tained any evidences of infidelity. On the contrary, 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, embodies more skepticism 
and profanity than any composition in this volume.— 
In short all the longer poems are founded on scriptu- 
ral subjects, and breathe nothing but the purest de- 
votion tothe all glorious and pervading Deity. “The 
Cities of the Plain” isa versified story of the Destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah. It was written under 
many emergencies, and but a short time after its au- 
thor became of age. It is certainly a production of 
much power, intermingled with various blemishes. 
There is a wildness and an incoherency in some of the 
passages, which detract from the connected merits 
of the poem. Stanzas like the following; 


«In the sweet hours of childhood, (even now 
The memory is pleasant) I dwelt lone,” 


sometimes occur. It would be more intelligible to 
read their, instead of “the” and there is an unmusi- 
cal abruptness in the conclusion of the last line which 
ean scarcely be tolerated by an ear accustomed to 
the harmonious cadences of accurately accentuated 
blank verse. The succeeding stanzas are particu- 
larly to our taste. 


“When the vast shadow of Death’s form had paesed 
Over the high hopes of my birth—and so 

I did become a solitary boy, 

Seldom revertible from solemn inoods 

Sudden of feeling, proud yet not unkind, 

And full of sympathies that lay inurned—” 


The second line of this quotation is also objection- 
able for the same error as above. Blemishes of this 
character, must rather be attributed to hasty compo- 
sition, or want of revision, than to any want of an 
accurate taste; and whilst they detract from the fin- 
ished character of a poem, they are as land-marks to 
young aspirants in the art of poetry. Another ob- 
jection which with some show of reason, may be ad- 
vanced against this production, is that for which Per- 
cival is notorious, namely the uncommon space be- 
tween some of the periods. In poetry as in prose 
the accentuation isa matter of much importance, and 
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thought becomes hidden in the mazes of language, it 
derogates materially from the intelligibility of the 
sense. Before we come to the first period in the Ci- 
ties of the Plain, twelve lines must be read, and ere 
we arrive at the second, fourteen elapse, and equal 
distances frequently occur throughout the work. In 
our estimation, this is a blemish, for with every 
thought,a new paragraph should be commenced, but it 
isnotsointhisvolume. Therefore thedistance being 
so great between the periods, the style must conse- 
quently be diffuse. Many of the scenes, before the 
visitation of Almighty wrath, as described by our po- 
et, are done with masterly skill. The following for 
example is full of pure and heart touching poetry. 

‘In starlight beauty lay the pleasant plains 

Of Jordan; and on every hillock green 

Slept the white flocks, that dotted the bright grass, 

And imaged household bliss; the slumbering herds 

Were gathered round the wells, awaiting morn 

Never to dawn on them; the shepherd’s crook 

Leaned idly by the palm, while, mid his fold, 

He watched and read the stars, and, skill’d in lore 

By solitary commune, gave them names 

Unfolding nature; all their potencies 

O’er birth hours and successive times he knew; 

How in their march they bore our fate along, 

And mingled good and evil lot below 

With their eccentric motions; how our life 

Revolves from pleasure to calamity 

In ceaseless alternations, as the stars 

Describe their evolutions in the skies. 

Thus to the old Chaldee heaven’s watchers were 

High Deities, and worship, morn and eve, 

When they came forth in the deep blue of heaven, 

And when they faded in the morning light, 

Was rendered unto them; and so he grew 

Resigned to their mysterious destinies, 

And they became his gods—revealing powers, 

Of kind or adverse lot. Or, by the side 

Of fellow herdsman lying, he became 

The historian of the elder days, when earth 

Was full of love, and all its motions were 

Sweet poetry.” 
Many equally happy passages occur. The follow- 
ing, picturing Lot before the conflagration, is also a 
happy specimen. 


‘‘And so he satin Sodom’s gate, and night 

Look’d down upon him from her starry throne 

With a mild sorrow, and her gentle dews 

Fell round him in the star-light, and his heart 

Grew calm beneath the blessed influence 

Of that sweet hour when dove-like breezes bring 

Soft odours from the flower, and the stars+ 

Are full of glory, and the dark cold earth 

Looks beautiful amid the holy light. 

Wrapt in his high communion, passers-by 

Blasphemed him as they went and on him threw 

Reproach and scorn.” 
Further on we have the following line, which re- 
minds us forcibly of something very similar in Mil- 
ton. 


‘**When rosy Morn meets her dark sister Night.” 
Again: 
«The Niobe of nature! sculptured Love” 
is a metaphor too similar to a line in Byron. 
“The Niobe of nations! there she stands!” 


These are the principal defects of the poem. Ma- 
ny passages which we do not quote for want of room 
evidence a high order of mind, and in the lar’guage 
of John Neal, who recently noticed this work, it 
contains a great deal of high, solid and strong poetry. 
The pieces to Clara, three of them which follow, 
are too generally known to the public, to re- 
quire mention here. They have been extensively 
copied and admired more onaccount of the intensit 
of natural feeling which breathes through them, than 
from any striking merits of composition. The Sis- 
ters of St. Clara,the longest poem in the volume, 
possesses various beauties and various blemishes. 
It is not in our estimation to be contrasted for merit 
with those whieh precede it. There are numerous 
smaller effusions thoughout these pages, on different 
snbjects, and of a different character, ‘‘the Courte- 
zan,” “the Chiefof Hazor” and “the Doom of the Des- 
ert” areseverally admirably done. The first is partic- 
ularly to our liking—chaste strong and powerful, and 
forming a moral lession on the character it pourtrays. 
We should be glad to give our readers a specimen of 
the socond, but cannot for want of space. Every one 


is familiar with the passage of sacred writ which thel] 


xodus where 
the host of Pharoah is swallowed up in the Red Sea. 

It is a fine subject for the exercise of inventive or 
poetic powers, and has been handled with much 
skill and genius. We had marked a quotatiou here, 
but have already exhausted the space allotted for this 
article. It will be perceived by the few observations 
here offered, that on the whole we consider these po- 
ems, evidences of a powerful mind, if not of a well 
regulated genius. Whatever may have been the 
personal misdemeanours of Mr. F. we are not pre 

pared to say, neither do we stand forth to advocate 
them. In the pages before us there is nothing that 
could create the slightest schism in the purest mo- 
raliiy. Of the merits of the quotations we have made 
our readers can judge. The man whois debarred 
by fear from uttering histrue and unbiassed opinion, 
is the worst of slaves, and we wish every individual 
to be actuated by an unintimidated and an unpreju- 
diced judgment. As we observed in the first part of 
this article, there is evidently a wildness about somé 
of these compositions, and frequently unnatural and 
extravagant metaphors occur, but laying aside what 
in reality is bombast, there will be found much ofthe 
true sublime, and much that will win admiration 
when its author shall be no Jonger among the sons of 


men. 
Boston. ASMODEUS- 


— 


BEAUTIES OF LITERATURE. 


(For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
EXQUISITE POETRY. 

We are anxious to make our readers acquainted 
with the most beautiful passages of Mrs. Hemans po- 
etry. For this purpose, we shall occasionally select 
from her writings, such portions as we deem striking, 
either for beauty of thought or of language. The 
following little history from the Siege of Valencia, 
can scarcely be read without admiration. It is o 
necessary that it be properly understood to 4 Elmi- 
na is urging the glory of dying in battle to Hernan- 
dez, as a recompence for the loss of his son, when 
the following story is given. 


Elmina (disdainfully’ But he fell in war! 
And hath not Glory medicine in her cup 
For the brief pangs of nature? 


Hernandez, Glory!—Peace, 
And listen!—By my side the stripling grew, 
Last of my line. I rear’d him to take joy 


I’ th’ blaze of arms, as eagles train their young # 


To look upon the day-king—His quick blood 

Ev’n to his boyish cheek would mantle up, 

Wehn the heavens rang with trumpets, and his eye 
Flash with the spirit of a race whose deeds—~ 

But this availeth not!--Yet he was brave. 

I’ve seen him clear himself a path in fight 

As lightning through a forest, and his plume 
Waved like atorch, above the battle-storm, 

The soldier’s guide, when princely crest had sunk, 
And banners were struck down.—Around my setps 
Floated his fame, like music, and | lived 

But in the lofty sound. But when my heart 

In one frail ark had ventur’d all, when most 

He seem’d to stand between my soul and heaven, 
—Then came the thunder-stroke! 


Elmina. ever thus! 
And the unquiet and foreboding sense 
That thus ’twill ever be, doth link itself 
Darkly with all deep love:—He died? 

Hernandez Not so! 
--Death! Death!—Why, earth should be a paradise, 
To make that name so fearful!-—-Had he died, 

With his young fame about him for a shroud, 

I had not Jearn’d the might of agony, 

To bring proud natures low!—No! he fell off— 

—Why do I tell thee this?--What right hast thou 

To learn how pass’d the glory from my house? 

Yet listen! —He forsook me!—He, that was 

As mine own soul, forsook me!—trampled o’er 

The ashes of his sires!—Ay, leagued himself 

E’en with the infidel, the curse of Spain, 

And, for the dark eye of a Moorish maid, 

Abjured his faith, his God!—Now, talk of death! 
Elmina. | Oh! I can pity thee—— 
Hernandez There's more to hear. 

1 braced the corslet o’er my heart’s deep wound, 

And cast my troubled spirit on the tide 

Of war and high events, whose stormy waves 

Might bear it up from sinking; 
Elmina. 

No more? 


Hernandez. Be-atill!—We did!—we met once more: 


And ye met 


- 
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God had his own high purpose to fulfil, 


Or think’st thou that the sun in his bright heaven 


Had look’d upon sucii things?—-We met once more. 
—That was an hour to leave if lightning-mark 
Sear’d upon brain and bosom!--there had been 


Combat on Ebro’s banks, and when the day 
Sank in red clouds, it faded from a field 


Still held by Moorish lances. Nigh closed round, 


A night of sulty darkness, in the shadow 


Of whose broad wing, ev’en unto death I strove 


Long with a turban’d champion; but my sword 
Was heavy with God’s vengeance—and prevail’d. 


He fell—my heart exulted--and | stood 
In gloomy triumph o’er him--Nature gave 


No sign of horror, for ’twas Haeven’s decree! 


He strove to speak—but I had done the work 


Of wrath too well—-yet in his last deep moan | 


A dreadful something of familiar sound 


Came o’er my shuddering sense.--The moon look’d forth, 
And I beheld--speak not!--’twas he--my son! 


My boy lay dying there! He raised one glance, 
And knew me—for he sought with feeble hand 


To cover his glazed eyes. A darker veil 


- Sank o’er them soon,—I will not have thy look 


_Fix’d on me thus!--Away! 


THE CABINET. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 


RESURRECTION HYMN: 


By Miss Winchester. 
he! *tis the son of God 
Ascending to his bright abode, 
. From the dark regions of the tomb, 
Cloth’d.with the light of living bloom; 


Whilst brightest beams the darkness ending, 
With glorious hosts arbund him bending; 


Angels and seraphs hov'ring near— 
All hail the mighty Conqueror! 


Th’ eternal heavens ring out with joy, 


Aud saints their sweetest strains employ; 


Millions of beings shout his fame, 
And with theirgolden harps proclaim 
The wonders of Emanuel’s name! 


But hark: methinks I hear a low— 
A trembling note from earth below; 
It rises, and commingling high 

_ With the pure anthem of the sky, 
Swells upwards toa joyful song, 
Which deathless ages shall prolong. 


It is! it is! that blessed band 

Redeemed from sin and sorrow’s Land 

The price of blood—the chosen few, 
Who pass the firey furnace through, 
And keep the Saviour stil! in view— 


. \ His blood is on the path they tread, 
Ss His body is their living bread— 
- His smiles illume their lonely way 


And guide them to the courts of day. 


Hail to the “Lamb of God!” all hail! 
Oh let arch-angels tell the tale 

Of dying love, through the vast sky, 
And let the wond’ring earth reply— 
Oh, be the tale with stars engrav’d 
Of dying love and sinners sav’d. 


KEAN. 


We attentively studied Kean in the last characters in which 
he appeared, and we ratify ail the praises that we have already 
iven him; only adding, that in comparing him to Monvel for 
the perfect accuracy of his diction, his great intelligence, and 
his talent.in supplying by art the absence of the gifts of na- 
ture, we ought to have said that he did not approach Monvel 
t to the unction which that actor threw so admira- 
bly into his parts. Kean has not obtained a fashionable suc- 
cess at Paris; but he has been duly estimated by a select por- 
tion of the public—by amateurs who have taken pains to stu- 
Undoubtedly, they do not recognize in Kean 
a perfect actor, or one of very variedtalents. Skilful in the 
art of expressing malice, perverseness, cutting irony, terrible 
rage, he does not know how to impart to his acting the charm 
which accompanies heroism, generous sentiments, noble vir- 
tues; and it must be confessed, that it is especially this descrip- 
tion of dramatic pictures which the French public prefers; al- 
though, to succeed in producing it, an actor may have less 
If to this disadvantage be joined the exhaus- 
tion which at present deprives this actor of a portion of his 
powers, the reputation which he has acquired in England and 
the judgement which has been pronounéed upon him im France 
may easily be explained. They who have been shgcxed by 
certain actions. without grace or dignity, too often repeated, 
and by those attected sobs, which resemble a convulsive laugh, 
are right in their censure, but justice requires us to remars, 
“that these are all defects of the national tate, rather than 
that of the actor; for it was precisely in those passages fat hig 
countrymen applauded him with the greatest ent! usiasin. 


with respec 


dy his manner. 


~ need of talent. 


He must therefure’be pardoned for having too frequent recourse 
to these vulgarities; it is precisely that cause of his success in 
his own country which has in ours diminished the etfect of his 
talent. Kean was also more highly appreciated and his per- 
formances attracted fuller audiences, towards the close of his 
engagement in Paris.--French Paper. | 


{For the Philadelphia Album. } 
THE ORPHAN. 
By Mrs. Genevieve J. Fairfield. 


Poor, hapless wanderer on a desert shore, 
Thou’rt left alone to sigh and weep no more! 

By tempest tossed, thy little bark was driven, 
Safe through the whirlwind to its destined haven, 


Thy cheeks that tears have blanched, are pallid now, 
And cold thy heart, for death is on thy brow; 

Thou’rt left no more to wander here forlorn, 

By fiends forsaken, and by anguish torn. 


Oh, I had watched thee with a beating heart 
Since that dread night, thy mother did depart, 
And left her blessing on her child, and said 
“Peace to my orphan!” as her spirit fled! 


She did not leave thee then! thou couldst not see 
Her angel spirit watching still for thee! 

Oh! how can love, that’s quenchless, cease to burn, 
Though ivy twine around love’s funeral urn? 


A mother’s love—how deathless, deep, and strong! 
Tis pure as angel’s, and forever young! 

Oh wise and good! take not thy gift away 

In love’s young bloom, from the blest light of day! 


The orphan slumbers by his father’s side, _ 
Beyond the blight of wrong, the scorn of pride, 
Bevond thestain of crime, the storm of woe, 
Where silver rills meander soft and slow. 
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following gentlemen will receive subscriptions for 
this paper, in their several places of residence. 
David Schaffer, “i Reading, Pa. _ 


Ed. W. Gardiner, Nantucket, Mass. 
Jas. H. Weakley, P, M. Florence, Alabama. 


The death of Ali Pacha.—We, a fortnight since, published 
a nervous poem,—*The Suliote Polemarque,” illustrating the 
last act in the drama of this celebrated pacha’s life. Tothose 
who are unacquainted with the particulars of Ali’s death, the 
poem may appear somewhat unintelligible. We shall, there- 
fore, as the subject is deeply interesting, collate from Dr. 
Walsh’s journey, the true particulars of this transaction. ‘Ali 
had placed at Constantinople an Albanian Turk, who was his 
confidential Agent, to manage his affairs with the Porte, and 
give him secret information of all that was going on. Suspec- 
ting, however, that he had used his influence to his prejudice, 
and had betrayed his confidence, he was determined to get rid 
of him; the next persons, therefore, whom he sent with des- 
patches to the Purte,, had orders to kill this man before they 
left Constantinople. Two Albanians undertook the commis. 
sion. They first proceeded, on their arrival, to the Reis Effen- 
di, with their despatches from Ali; received answers to convey 
back to him; and on their return through the town, called at 

the house of Ali’s.agent. As Ali’s messengers had always 

done so, there was nothing extraordinary in their doing so now. 

Notwithstanding this, his agent, rendered suspicidus either by 

his own consciousness or from some information, instead of 
coming to the gate, as he usually did, to receive their commu- 

nication, appeared at rhe window above, and demanded any 

letters they had for him: they pretended to search for them;— 

but instead of letters, they drew out their pistols, and both fired 

athim from bélow. He was wounded, but not killed, and the 

Albanians immediately proceeded at full gallop through the 

town. Meantime the wounded man sent an account to the 

Porte of what had occurred, and Tartar cavalry were despatch- 
ed in all directions to arrest the fugitives. They were over- 
taken, about ninety miles from Constantinople, when one of 
them was seized, brought back, and executed; but the other, 
after a vigorons resistance, effected his escape to Ali, and con- 
tinued faithfully attached to him to the last. 

This was the immediate occasion of the deposition of Ali. 
The Porte expressed the utmost horror at this attempted as- 
sassination of a man under the protection, and in the very re- 
sidence of the Calif of the Faithful. A firman, therefore, wag 
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province, and the government it conferred upon his enemy.—_ 
He refused to obey the firman, and it was for some time deba 
ted at the Porte what should be done with him; at length, at 
the suggestion of Haled Effendi, then at the height of his influ- 
ence, anarmy wassent against him. After various vicissitudes 
he was so pressed by Hourchid Pasha, who commanded against 
him, that he was compelled to take refuge in a part of the cit- 
adel of Yanina, with about fifty men who had remained faith- 
ful to him, The place which he had chosen for this last re- 
treat, was a building divided into three stages or stories: the up- 
permost was occupied by Ali and his immediate suite; his trea- . 
sures, which were supposed to be immense, occupied the next; 
and the floor below was filled with gun-powder, and other com- 
bustibles, ready to be exploded at a moment’s waruing. 

Hourchid sent his Silidhar to Ali, to propose that he should 
surrender, at discretion, and give up the citadel which he pos- 
sessed; and consign his treasures to this officer, as the only rea- 
sonable line of conduct which he could pursue in the extremity 
to which he was reduced. He had heard, he said, that Ali in- 
tended to set fire to the powder, and blow up himself and his 
treasures, in case his demands were not complied with; but that 
this menace was idle—for if he did not immediately decide, he 
would come himself and apply the match, This determined 
communication seemed to have terrified the old man, who, till 
that moment, had remained inflexible in his resolution not to 
submit: but the love of life prevailed when it was no longer of 
any value to him; and he replied, that, considering the hope- 
lessness of his situation, he would surrender himself, his for- 
tress, and his treasures, provided his life was assured to him. 

Alidemanded time to reflect on this proposal; and after sev- 
eral conferences, it was at length agreed that he and his little 
troop should evacuate the fortress and retire to the island; but 
that he should leave behind him a man, in whom he had confi- 
dence, to act according to circumstances: if the return of the 
messenger sent to the Porte, brought him and his companions 
assurances of safety; every thing was to be surrendered; if not, 
to be blownintothe air. The person whom he left behind, and 
who undertook to execute this extraordinary commission, was 
a man who he knew would do it. His name was Kutchuck 
Achmet, or Little Achmet: his body was contracted by a wound 
he had received in his leg, and he was so Jame as to be almost 
powerless; but he was known to bea man of the most daring 
intrepidity, and who would not hesitate to blow himself into the 
air, to execute any command entrusted to him. 

It is among the anomalies of the human character, that some 
action is found to contradict the whole experience and convic- 
tion of former life. Ali was himself the most suspicious, be- 
cause he was the most artful and perfidious of meng; he more 
over knew that he had to deal with an enemy as artful and per- 
fidious as himself, and who never lost an opportunity, by any 
restraint of faith or honor, of taking advantage of an adver- 
sary, even if he had not given such provocation as he had, and 
so was not the marked and hopeless criminal he knew himself 
to be; yet, on the simple reliance of a vague promise, he sur- 
rendered himself, and his old age clung to a life which he had 
a thousand times exposed with the most fearless indifference. 
He was receivedon tie island by the Silidbar, with a number 
of men equal tu his own party, and they made a show of ren- 
dering him all the honors due to his rank as Pasha and Vizir; 
and, after having been treated for several days, by Hourchid 
with an appearance of great kindness and regard, the suspi- 
cions of the practised dissembler, which were never known to 
sleep before, were now completely lulled, and he issued an or- 
der to his faithful adherent to surrender the fortress with 
which he had been entrusted. This was done, and the treas- 
ures and the powder were removed to a place of security. 

Ali now entertaining, it should appear, some apprehension 
of the consequence of his imprudence, demanded that one of 
his captains, who commanded a siffall corps of about a hun- 
dred men, should be admitted to the island with his troops, 
andremain there. This wascomplied with, by Hourchid, who 
immediately sent an equal number of his own troops at the 
same time, to hold them in check. 

Different Pachas, of inferior rank, had been in the habit of 
daily visiting him; but On the 31st of the moon Djemazim- 
ewiel, corresponding with our 5th of February, the Governor 
of the Morea, Mahomed Pashia, also paid him a visit. They 
held together a Jong conversation of a very confidential nature, 
and mutual attachment and good will seemed to be established 
between them. Mahomed pressed him to name any thing in 
which he could contribute to his personal cumferts, particular- 
ly in the article of provisions; and offered to procure for him 
such ashe desired, however rare and difficult tobe had. Lamb 
isconsidered a great luxury by the Turks, at this particular 
season, and it is very difficult to procure, because there is a 
strict law which prohinits its use before Maich, - This, A! 


immediately issyed, that Ali was deposed from his Sangiac or i 


now said, he would prefer to any food, and it was instantly 
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promised by his friendly visitor; who asked him again was 
there any thing else in which he could gratify him. The old 
man replied, that there was one thing more, which he was re- 
luctant to name, because his religious scruples restrained him 
but, pressed by his friend, he named a particular kind of wine 
which was also immediately promised him. 

The conversation continued a short time Jonger, in terms of 
great amity, and the Pasha of the Morea rose to depart, with 
expressions of affectionate good will on both sides. As they 
were of the same rank, they rose at the same moment from the 
divan on which they were sitting, and the Pasha of the Morea, 
as he was retiring, madea low and ceremonial reverence: the 
Pasha of Yanina returned it with the same profound inclina- 
tion of the body; but before he could recover himself again, 
Mohamed drew his yatigan from his girdle, and plunged it in- 
to the back of his host with such force, that it passed com- 
pletely through his heart and out at his left breast. Ali fell 
dead at his feet, and his assassin immediately left the chamber 
with his bloody yatigan in his hand, and announced to those 
abroad that he had now ceased to exist. Some soldiers of Mo- 
hamed entered the apartment, severed the head from the body, 
and, bringing it outside, held it up to their own comrades and 
the soldiers of Ali, as the head of a traitor. Finding them- 
selves thus betrayed, the soldiers of Ali instantly attacked 
their adversaries, headed by the lame Albanian, Kutchuck 
Achmet. He was soon killed, and the rest were overpowered, 
who, now finding all resistance fruitless, made no further op- 
position, but joined in the cry of “Long live the Sultan, and 
his Vizir Hourchid Pasha!” 

Such was the real termination of Ali Pasha’s career: he who 
had himself so often betrayed others, fell a conficing victim to 
the treachery of his guest, in the very spirit of the Roman’s 
sense of retributive justice,—“Ut necis artifices arte perirent 


sva.”” 


The Fine Arts.—We have often wondered that there were 
so Many people of refined and educated tastes who cared no- 
thing for worksof Art. We came to believe that it was a gift 
—a peculiar vision—granted by a singular mercy toa tew; and 
that it was well for the ungifted that they had enough of the 
playthings of every day life to forget their deficiency. By and 
by, however, there was a stir upon the subject, and the Athe- 
nean Gallery grew out of it, and we saw with satisfaction and 
pleasure that not only in a few but in very many minds, there 
wasa relish for the beautiful creations of the Painter. The 
educated and the intelligent of all classes enjoyed them—some 
to be sure, witha more discriminating eye, and a farther search 
into their mysteries, than others—but all in a degree—and we 
knew that the difference was merely a matter of superior op- 
portunity, and so gave human naturealong mark for anew 
general quality. e believe now that every body loves, or 
might love pictures—and that it only requires that they should 
be brought up to their attention to make them general subjects 
of interests. The truthis we forget our better natures so much 
in this money getting and dusty life, that the beauty of “the 
brave world,” and the developement of others of a loftier 
talent, isa mere way-side matter; in which we have no con- 
cern and for which our care is proportionate. Now we should 
start if we could step fora moment into the cold bath of rea- 
son, and, while our judgments were cool and balanced, be told 
that we were worms upon the world, crawling in and out of our 
under-ground places, while Allston and Fisher and Harding 
and Doughty, and Pratt were the fine birds, soaring up into the 
sky with the very same powers, but put—On to how nobler a 
purpose! It is so. These men, after all, are the true dignita- 
taries of our race, and with the poets and scholars ef their time, 
they will one day, if our philosophy be true, find that they 
alone have nursed the elements which are tu quicken in a pur- 
er sphere. 

We clipped these remarks fromthe Boston Statesman.— 
They are apposite to our own views, and will apply with equal 
force to our own meredian, Philadelphia has many a gifted 
artist whose name should be brought out and enrolled among 
the high spirits of the land. A beautiful picture is a delicious 
thing. ‘To embody life on the canvass—to mark the eye flash, 
and the cheek mantle and the lip gush, when the spirit has left 
the dust—To call up glowing images of the past--vivid fea- 
tures of long lost loved ones-<all these can the painter do.—- 
He should not be neglected: There isa magic anda mastery 
in the pencil, and these are noble natures among the sons of 
art, Sully and Nagle and many other names should not sleep 

among forgotten records. Their works are silent yet speak, 
and though a West has passed away, yet his spirit is kindling 
in some young bosom. Shall it be suffered to expire unnoticed 
and unknown? 
HONESTY, 

It is surprising how lightly the obligations of strict honesty 
seem to set upon many persons who would fain be considered 
very good men. If they wish to sell an article, they appear to 


suppose that an erroneous statement Concerning it, or at least 
a concealment of its defects, is perfectly admissable, and when 
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the bargain is completed and the writings signed, if the pur- 
chaser remonstrances, they will laugh at him in his face. If 
they have incurred an hovest debt, which by some quirk of the 
law it is possible to evade, they will postpone it and postpone it 
and probably never pay atall. Ifa mistake has occurred in 
their favour, they will never rectify it. Nay there are men 
who profess better things, whom if you entrust with the collec- 
tion of monies or other confidential business, it is extremely 
doubtful whether the proper returns will ever be made unless 
you peruse them with the glance of your eye. In short we be- 
lieve there are some pious inen, who have formed such habits of 
carelessness and negligence, that the less you have to do with 
them the better. 


The foregoing observations struck us as being essentially true. 
An honest man in the proper definition of the termis somewhat 
of a scarcity at present. We have had some cause to discover 
this fact, and believe it necessary to be as ‘cunning as serpents”’ 
in the ordinary transactions of life with a larger portion of the 
human family, Honour and honesty are indispensable com- 
panions. Where there is little of one there is less of the other; 
and the man who would deliberately make a promise where 
there was not amoral possibility of its performance, is one of 
doubtful integrity. Every man is honest so long as he has no 
safe opportunity to be otherwise, and many in reality think 
themselves so untila favourable opportunity of gain teaches 
them to the contrary. Women are ever more full of honest in- 
tegrity than men. The poorest among them, can boast of 
self-denial, in preference to incurrence of debts, the liquidation 
of which seems impossible. This subject, however, is capable 
of deep analysis. We shall resume it at more length on some 
future occasion. 


Credit.——*-The Fin-Castle Mirror”--“"The Saturday Evening 
Post” and several other journals should have credited ‘A Sis- 
ter’s Love” to this paper; as also should the “Philadelphia Mer- 
cury” have credited an article headed “‘Physiognomy,” in last 
week’s Mercury. ‘The Providence Toilet” should have rec- 
ollectedthe same duty, in reference to “A Virgin Heart.” 


LITERARY. 


The Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. --During the past 
week we have found leisure to examine the first number of 
the new series of this respectable periodical. With the first 
article on the “present state of literature,’ by the editor, we 
were especially pleased. Its remarks are just, well expressed 
and apposite tothe subject, The following isa fair specimen 
of its manner and the truths it sets forth will be mainly ad- 
initted. 


We are a young people, and, jn our anxiety to escape from 
the imputation of mental weakness, which our youth has 
brought upon us, from more matured nations, we are, perhaps, 
too solicitous of precocious Celebrity in the achievements of 
literature. It is for this reason that so many of our writers 
hasten into the literary arena, to wiestle for the prize of vic- 
tory, before they have made due preparation for the arduous 
struggle, by storing their minds with the precepts, which are 
to be derived only from a judicious process of study and con- 
templation. Ardent desire to obtain renown in literature, is 
presumed to be a certain indication of superior genius; and ge- 
nius, itself, is supposed to be all-putent forthe erection of 
lasting monuments to those who possess it, unaided by thought, 
well digested, and by education, prosecuted with perseverance; 
and adapted tothe peculiar career which is to be persued 
These lamentable errors, which are so prevalent in our own 
country, have resulted in more injury to its literary character 
than, probably, any others by which it is affected. “To its po- 
etical reputation they have been especially detrimental. The 
youth, just escaped from his academical pupilage, and glow- 
ing with the fervor of fancy, which has been kindled by his con- 
templation of the glorious works of ancient genius, is resolved 
upon emulating the renown which he has been tutored to ven- 
erate, and to obtain, by his poetical compositions, the applause 
of posterity, as well as that of his contemporaries. He fan- 
cies that the inspiring god is present with him, because he feels 
an irrepressible desire to gain the name and honours of a poet, 
Ifgenius has not blessed him with the gifts that attract the ad- 
miration of men, and place their possessor so far above the rest 
of our species, he thinks that they are his own, while the in- 
tencity of his anxiety for fame, and the warnith of his feelings, 
urge him onward in his course of poetical adventure. 

ut they who think thatthe best and ‘most imperishable po- 
etry Is always the spontaneous product of the mind; that it is 
dictated by nature, and requires not the aid of profound 
thought, and long instruction; that it springs from the uncy]- 
tured, but rich fancy, as wild flowers rise from a neglected, but 
fertile soil—these are the most numcrous and mistaken perse- 
cutors of the muse. They, as well as the learned plodders, 
who miscall provoked faney, genius, anda knowledge of other 
men’s thonghts, poetical power, have a solemn account to ren- 
der to the age, and the respective countries in which the live, 
and rhyme. The sentence of reprobation, which has ready 
been pronounced against them, will be confirmed by posterity, 
and their names wil} go down, with their deeds, to forgetful- 


The latter clause of this paragraph, however, strikes us as 
requiring some qualification. The sweeping denunciations 
against the spontaneous offerings of the muse is not altogether 
worthy of acceptance. The mind when under the regulation 
of thought and study, doubtless is matured and benefitted in its 
operations, nevertheless, wiid flowers have fragrance and beau- 
ty, and the unstudied emanations of Shakspeares mind may not 
be classed with thingsthat go down to forgetfulness, unremem- 
bered and despised.—-Mr. Smith’s paper on the “Progress of 
Literature in Pennsylvania” is full of important and local infor- 
mation. The contination of like articles will add an excellent 
feature to the work. ‘The Younger Brother,” we did not read. 
Brief fiction isa necessary relaxation from the more sober 
character of these pages. ‘‘My Native Home,” a poetical trifle, 
by C. W. Thomson we presume, is not particularly remarka- 
ble, nevertheless it contains some good lines. Mr. Thomsons’s 
productions are always above mediocrity.—“The Outlaw of 
Slimish,” a tale by Doctor M’Henry, is in that gentleman’s best 
style, and will detract nothing from his reputation as a novelist. 
“The Reconnoiterer,” is a sprightly animated affair. In the 
hands of one well acquainted with city life and character, pa- 
pers of this description, will impart amusementand interest to 
the Magazine.. The annexed paragraph from the first number 
of these sketches, conveys some honesty of sentiment, as well 
as some advice, that may safely be pursued by many a dabbler 
in literature. 

“The world having treated my literature with so much con- 

tempt, [have been obliged at length to take my brother's 
adyice, and leave offauthorship. i may, indeed, occasionally 
write, but it shall never again be with a view to fortune or to 
}fame. As to fortune, since my brother’s death, | am, thank 
Heaven! amply supplied; and as to fame, | begin to consider 
it as the fox professed to do the grapes, to which he could not 
reach, as “sour.” Atall events, since it has eluded me so long, 
[ am determined to fatigue myself no more in pursuit of it -- 
Personal ease is now beginning to have attractionsin my eyes, 
which Iam astonished I did not sooner perceive. lam no 
longer to be led away by the glare of a glittering reputation, 
nor can I be deluded by the mere sound ofa name. ‘The sub- 
stantials of ease and enjoyment are now my objects; and as 
Providence has kindly placed them within my reach, I shall 
not be so foolish as to reject them.” 
The “theatrical address,” by an eminent attorney of thiscity 
is fullof puns and witticism. The “Review of the Pleasures 
of Friendship,” is ingenious. We have heard a doubt express- 
ed as to its liberality towards Percival, and the fairness of its 
deductions, but we believe they are according to admitted 
rules of ratiocination. On the whole the reviewer reflects 
much commendation on the writer of the poem canvass- 
ed. “Satan,” an article of poetry by a friend of ours, could 
scarcely be otherwise than well done. The subject is gloomily 
treated, however, as we may take the liberty of observing, most 
of his productions are. The. criticism which concludes the 
number, is hastily written, and too general ints manner. A 
small space devoted to the drama, would help the work, as wel! 
asa few observations on remarkable foreign or domestic occur. 
rences. We can safely recommend this work to public atten- 
tion. Mr. Evans possesses capacities which will not discredit 
the literature of onr city, andit is to be regretted if one month- 
ly journal devoted to the Belle Lettres, cannot be successfully 
patronized. 


(c-Several articles prepared for to-day’s paper, have been 
unavoidably crowded out. Correspondents will please accept 


our acknowledgments, 
PANORAMAS. 

An exhibition of Panoramas is now being held every eve- 
ning at 48, South Sth street. Public attention is respectfully 
solicited towards this establishment. The principal cities in 
Europe are admirably pourtrayed to the eve, and the specta- 
tor is amply repaid forthe trifling sum of admission. Mr, 
Fisher has certainly taken these various views in a graphic 
manner, if we are to judge from the accurate picture he has 
givenof Fairmount and its adjacent scenery. The room ig 
open from 6 uutil 10 o’clock inthe evening. An hour’s leisure 
will be faithfully repaid. 


MARRIAGES. 


On the 7th inst. by the Rev. P. F. Mayer, Mr. Jobn P. Wij. 
son, late of Boston, to Miss Mary H. daughter of John L. Ba- 
ker of Philadelphia. ; 

On Tuesday evening, the fourth inst. Mr, George Taber, to 
Miss A. M. daughter of John Ashton, Sen, all of this city 

On the same evening, the Rev, R. Adair, to. Miss Catharine. 
daughter of Mr. J. Keim, all of the Northern Liberties. . 


DEATHS. 


Tuesday evening, the 4th. inst. Joseph f 
On the fourth inst. in, the 75th year ef his age, Douglass. 


ness, or be remembered, only to be despised, 


Saint. 
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{For the Philadelphia Album. } 
JEALOUSY. 


“To doat yet doubt, suspect yet madly love” is 
robably the keenest torture that can be felt bya hu- 
man being. There is a conflicting agony of passion 
in the jealous mind that cannot be alleviated by any 
potion but that of revenge. The wretch that is 
doomed to be the victim of its power, had better far 
be numbered among the the things that have been; for 
the deepest anguish of body can scarcely equal this 
bewildering madness of mind. The jealousy which 
proceeds from affection, is ever the most absorbing, 
and-that affection is ever most intense which is easi- 
est mingled with this passion. Some portion of the 
world imagine, that where sufficient confidence is 
placed in an individual to concentrate all fond emo- 
tions in that one object, it is impossible for jealousy 
to exist. This isa mistaken notion. With agreat 
portion of mankind “‘love is blind,” orin other words, 
the eyes of the worshipper are altogether closed up- 
on the imperfections of the idol. He or she believes 
that the same attractions which are apparent to their 
senses, must be equally apparent to those of every 
other individual, consequently they are fearful of, and 
mis-construe the slightest attention or courtesy. 
With some persons, jealousy is carried to a ridicu- 
lous extent. We have known man so sensitive upon 
this point that it would be productive of hours of 
misery, merely that a “loved one” should presume to 
take the arm of a friend in the street? To-be-sure 
there are some cases in which this familiarity might 
be deemed objectionable, if not indelicate. Wecan 
pardon, and in short we love to see jealousy in a wo- 
man—her world of happiness is concentrated in her 
affections. 
| Man’s love is of man’s life athing apart, © > 
woman’s whole existance; man may change, 
, ‘The court, the camp, the church, the vessel and the mart), 
_ Sword, gown, gain, glory, office in exchange, 
Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his heart, 
\ And few there are whom these cannot estrange.— : 
How different is it with woman—she lives but for 
the man into whose handsshe has placed her destiny, 
every thing will be cheerfully forsaken for him, every 
thing sacrificed. It is therefore nothing more than 
natural—it is a property of her nature if she truly 
loves, to watch with anxiety and jealousy, the least 
aberration of her husband’sregards. But man should 
be too proud to be jealous. If the wife ofhis bosom 
wandered from the path of her duty without provoca- 
tion, he should cast her off as a “vile thing,” anda 
taint and stigma upon his honour. The history of 
the effects and results of this passion, isa dreadful 
history. It has produced broilsand dissentions in 
otherwise happy families, which have ended in their 
totalruin. The husband has forsaken his fire-side for 
the revelries of a brothel, and the wife has forsaken 
her family for the purpose.of tracing his footsteps 
and entailing upon him public infamy. Consequent- 
ly their children are neglected, their habits grow dis- 
solute, and instead of growing up ornaments to so- 
ciety, they ultimately are a disgrace to the human 
family. “Trifles light as air,” operate upon the 
doubtful and suspicious mind with mysterious power. 
But no where is passion so admirably pourtrayed, as 
inthe tragedy of Othello. The treachery of Iago, 
and the readily inflamed mind ofthe Moor, excited to 
the pitch of frenzy, altogether form an excellent pic- 
ture of the weakness and passions of human nature. 
Much moral truth may be gathered from this produc- 
tion. It is in itself a master-piece, and reflects un- 
dying honour upon the immortal dramatist. As jeal- 
ousy after marriage is a cause of the deepest anguish 
to those who truly love. so is it before marriage a 
cause of much pain, yet nevertheless,a spur to the 
profession and excitement of mans regard. Compe- 
tution in all situations of life, is productive of more 
ardent and concentrated exertions. When man is 
alone in the chase, his own feelings and disposition 
are all that spur him on. When others however 
are in the same pursuit with himself, there'is more 
hazard in the game, and consequently more honour 
inthe conquest. It is thus with love. The heart 
that is readily won, can as readily be neglected and 


forgotton; as the highest pinnacle on the pedestal of 
fame is deemed worthiest, because attained with most 
difficulty. Woman should never barter her affec- 
tions for mere words. The heart of man is full of 
cuile, and it is difficuit to distinguish between the 
hypocrite and the high-mimded man of honour. The 
touch-stone of love isjealousy. Try it in this furnace 
and carefully mark its passage through the ordeal, be 
regulated in your future conduct by the result—but 
woman! gentle and glorious woman! as you value the 
pure heartedness which God has given you—as 
you value your truth, your honour and your eternal 
happiness, never permit any man, however devoted 
may be your affections to that object, to gain the 
most trifling ascendency over you! Never give him 
one mark of your confidence which might call a blush 
to your cheek if betrayed, for rely upon it, in some 
hour of chagrin or regret, he will exercise the “ty- 
rants privilege” over you, and threaten when he can- 
not persuade! Over such, let the sword of jealousy 
be suspended by a single hair, for it is the only 
scourge which will call them back to the path of fi- 
delity and principle. 
| Romeo. 
 BEAUTY’S WRECK, 

Fast hurried by the playful hours, 

The sun to his blue couch was hieing, 

When on a bank of blushing flowers, 

I saw a rosy creature lying, 


As bright and*beautiful and fair 
As the rich blossoms breathing there. 


It was a little roguish girl— 

Her lips apart, her blue eyes raised . 
And laughing thro’ the silken curl 
Ofher soft hair, she upwards gazed, 
I turned—snd rising clear and light 

A brilliant bubble.met my sight. 


The bright thing glittering for a while 

In silent beauty floated on, 

Returned the day-—god’s parting smile— 
Trembled and faded---and was gone--- 

I looked at that young child once more 
And she was gazing as before: 7 


But to that earnest brow and eye 

A gentle shade of joy had crept, 

And then she started eagexby, 

And bent her glowing face---and wept, 

For there mid flowers that wreathed it round, 
Her pipe lay broken on the ground, 


Delighted with the splendid toy, 

The pretty simple pipe had given, 

She'd flung it their in careless joy, 

To see her bubble rise to heaven— 

Low words stole forth—-the first she’d spoken, 
‘My bubble’s burst—my pipe is broken.” 


' Soon that bright joyous creature blushed 
To deeper lovelier bloom and now 

A woman,s sonl| the young cheek flushed, 
‘A woman’s feeling lit the brow: 

Again I’ saw her graceful head, 

Upon the downy pillowlaid. 


' And she was dreaming---thoughts that fill 
‘Young passionate hearts” were hers--and while | 
The bright glow deepened brighter stil], —_, 

The red lip wore a summer smile, 
Her sleep was broken---she awoke, 
And the rose faded as she spoke. 


The same dark eyes before me shone, 

That watched the bubble soaring high, 

And wildly sweet the thrilling tone 

Of that soft evening hour went by 

*T was the same voice, which then had spoken, 
My dream hath fled--the spell is broken”--- 


‘‘Years came and went” and left the trace 
Of time and tears upon her brow, 

But once again I saw that face, 

Alas! how changed, how altered now! 
Consumption nursed the hectic tinge, 
That glowed beneath that drooping fringe. 


The breathing smile once bright and warm 
With the rich dreams her heart had cherished, 
Had that too darkened in .the storm, 

Where light and bloom and joy had perished? 
Ay! worn away with grief unspoken, ‘ 


“The smile was gone--the heart was broken.” 
BOSTON STATESMAN, 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


— 


ARCH STREET THEATRE. 


The engraving which accompanies the present num- 
ber of this work, affords a correct prospective view 
of Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, at present un- 
der the management of Mr. Wood. The design was 
taken on the spot by Mr. J. Yeager of this city, and 
the engraving was executed by the same artist, ex- 
pressly for this work. ‘The building is very beau- 
tiful,and as a specimen of great architectural skill, 
is another addition to the many with which our city 
is embellished. The pediment in front of the thea- 
tre, as represented in the engraving, isto be enriched 
by a sculptural figure of the Pythean Apollo. The 
artist is now engaged in perfecting this work, which 
the course of a month, most probably, will see com- 
pleted. The interior of this edifice is beautifully but 
not gorgeously decorated. The avenues to the box- 
es and pit are capacious and well adapted. The ves- 
tibule and lobbies are also ample, and the passages 
leading thereto appropriate and convenient. The 
pit is extensive, and planned in such a wise as to ren- 
der it more properly distinct from the first row of box- 
es than usual. It is probable the pit can accommo- 
date 800 persons. The seats are properly stuffed 
and covered with calf-skin. The alcove formed un- 
der the first row of boxes, together with the graceful 
form of the fronts of the boxes, where they terminate 
at the proscenium, are decidedly two of the most 


beautiful features inthe general appearance of the 
house. The capacity of the arena, and the loftiness 
\of the dome, create at first view a degree of surprise 
which could not have been anticipated from the known 
dimensions and shape of the building. This effect 
‘has been happily produced by two circumstances— 
first, by throwing the cast iron columns far back from 
the front of the boxes; and secondly, by the simple 
and uniform tint of colours in the decoration. The 
boxes are pannelled with a light blue ground, and 
painted with stone coloured figures, in basso relievo, 
being bounded with a burnished gold astragal. The 
flanks of the proscenium ure narrow, and rise from 


|\the stage to the line of the upper box fronts, where 


they aresurmounted by a rich entablature, support- 
ing a doubly arched tympanum, in the centre of which 
is a beautiful allegorical painting, by Mr. Hubard, re- 
presenting Phebus coursing through the air, with 
his train of attributes dispensing joyously the flowers 
of abundance upon the earth. 

The dome is nearly sixty feet from the floor of the 
pit, and is chastely decorated with radiating pannels, 
of light stone colour, from the margin of the venti- 
lator inthe centre. This beautiful feature of the 
house is partially suspended from the girders of the 
roof, but mainly supported by three tiers of cast iron 
columns, richly bronzed and gilt, in imitation of the 
Thyrsus of Bacchus. The lofty space between the 
ceilings of the boxes, adds much to the beauty of the 
effect of the whole interior, besides giving a more 
commanding view of the procenium and stage, than 
is to be found in any other theatre on this side of the 
Atlantic. The drop curtain isa chef d’ceuvre of the 
art of scene painting, by Mr. Wilkins. This skilful 
artist has composed his design, which’is evidently of 


lan Italian character, with much more skill than is 


usually understood or resorted to in this department. 
The extreme distance of the subject, is altogether 
on one side of the picture, while the middle and in- 
termediate objects are brought forward to a strong 
and bold foreground on the opposite side of the can- 
vass. By this well-chosen arrangement, a much 
greater effect of distance is produced, than is usually 
attendant on subjects where the vanishing point is in 
the centre of the picture, and where the objects are 
oftentimes more mechanically than artfully represen- 
ted. The minor beauties of the edifice, and they 
are numerous, will strike the eye of every beholder.. 
Altogether the building does credit to the taste and 


and adds another beautifu! feature to the general ap- 
pearatice of Arch Street—a street from the uniform- 
ity of its houses, already acknowledged one of the 


most beautiful in the country. 


genius of the artisans engaged in its construction, 
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THE NOVELIST. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 
THE CARIB CACIQUE. 
[Continued. 

When Caonabo indignantly repelled the temporis- 
ing insinuations of Anacaona and banished her from 
his presence until the close of the conflict, he little 
thought how far the animosity of changed affection 
may carry a passionate weak woman. Accompani- 
ed by three powerful retainers of her brother Behe- 
chio, she eluded the guards and dared to disobey the 
direct authority of her husband, by leaving his do- 
minions, and sought to implicate the great Chief of 
Cibao in the future issue of a compromising and un- 
successful enterprize. In the beautiful plain of Bo- 
nao (where now stands the memorable city of St. Do- 
mingo) she met and related to Behechio the exayger- 
ated story of her wrongs while she had been expatia- 
ted from her own luxurious country and indulgent 
friends, among the wild fastnesses and wilder warri- 
ors of the Hills. Though surprised at the impetuous 
andimpolitic behaviour of Caonabo, yet he earnestly 
desired to know its cause; and, though he could not 
but sympathize with the apparent distress and loudly 
expressed terrors of Anacaona, still he deferred any 
definitive reply to her anxious desire of peace with 
the Spaniards, and commanded a portion of his arch- 
ers to escort her to a favourite village on the river 
Ozema. Here her beauty—in itself most potent, 
whether over christainor barbarian—and her uh- 
checked tears—a weapon which has often crushed 
dynastics, severed empires and covered kingdoms 
with blood—and her eloquent display of repeated 
wrongs and barbarities, awakened all the sympathies 
of a peculiarly affectionate people, and withheld thou- 
sands from the last and only contest that was left to 
liberty. Behechio himself unconsciously procrasti- 
nated the time of attack till it was too late; and 
amidst the terror of the strife spared more than once, 
at the urgent importunity of his sister, many a noble 
cavalier, who afterwards rioted in the miseries of the 
infatuated aborigines. 

It was a most lovely and glorious night; and Ana- 
caona, as luxurious as she was beautiful and proud, 
was reclining on the blossomy greensward beneath a 
magnificent sycamore at the extremity of her village, 
and swelling onthe novel images with which the An- 
dalusians had filled her feeble mind, when a graceful 
Cavalier, followed by his esquire, leaped boldly and 
suddenly from the contigious forest and stood before 
her. He gazed at her for a moment asif fascinated 
by her faultless beauty, and then exclaimed, “By St. 
Jago! the captive woman spoke like acatholic ora 
casuistical anchorite!—Fair Lady! I came, under the 
guidance of one who knew you well, first to pay my 
profoundest homage to your loveliness, and next to 
talk of war; but, love in the first part of the argu- 
ment.” 

“Came you in the White Clouds (Ships) from the 
realms ofthe sun, Cacique?” 

“Even so, my princess,” said Ojeda, “‘and the great 
Colon has sent me here—having heard that you had 
visited the chief Behechio, to render the devoirs of a 


knight to your beauty, and humbly to desire your|/ 


friendship.” 

“Is it so?” replied the renegado chieftainess of Ci- 
bao, flattered by the cajoleries of that master of du- 
plicity; and am J honoured by messages from the 
Celestial Strangers whom our Zemis alone are wor- 
thy to entertain? Wherein can a forsaken and pow- 
erless woman serve the messengers of the gods? My 
lord hath cast me off because I dared to think well 
of you; and I have no longer a place in the haman of 
‘Caonabo—the mighty monarch of the Golden Moun- 
tains.” 

“Cast you off?” said Ojeda, affecting to be aston- 
ished at what he already knew—*cast away the dia- 
mond from his crown? thesun from his eyes? the hea- 
ven from his heart? Why, what aturbulent savage 
and unchristian barbarian he must be! Had any 
cavalier in all Castile done as much to any eastern 
lady half so fair, by all the Peter-pence I ever paid 
(not much in faith) I would have fought him: from 
Cordova to Algiers. Cast you off?” | 

‘ Yes, I am nowobscure and ] ne, Cacique! and lit- 


tle but my feeble words of praise can I do for our be- 
nignant Visitants.” She wept and Ojeda appeared 
to muse over a concerted and already half executed 
stratagem. 

“T have thought,” he resumed, “that a path—and 
an easy One is yet opento more than your former 
power and a far higher fame. By pursuing this you 
shall receive the thanks of Colon, the paises of his 
knights and the love of Don Alonzo—not the least 
ofthem. You shall reign a queen— while I will load 
a er to behold and admire ‘The Flower of 

O 

*‘Say what shall be done—and how shall I do it!” 
said the delighted woman. ‘Colon came from the 
skies in his great canoes, not to bring terror and evil, 
but love and peacetoall. He would dwell in friend- 
ship with every chief—even with Caonabo, who seeks 
his ruin—but the Mountain Chief is proud and ambi- 
tious, and thinks that we come todestroyhim. Now 
i was leading my knights into his territories to ren- 
der him all honour, when he attacked me unprepared 
and by all the Saints! had well nigh left my carcass 
to the eagles. YetI bear him no revenge; and wish 
even now, to prove my friendship to the great Caci- 
que; but he will neither see nor hear me but with an 
arrow to his eye ora lifted battle-axe in his sinewy 
hand. You can submit the truth to him—you are 
beloved and will prevail. Go with Behechio; tell 
Caonabo that Colon desires to do him honour; tell 
him, if he doubts, to ceme with al] his warriors; but 
to come and meet me with but two companions on 
the great plain of Bonao!” 

“Anacaona loves the Strangers and will go; but 
she fears that Caonabo loves her not and that she will 
not prevail.” 

“Go, my Flower of Gold! and if you but succeed 
in this, whether Caonabo loves you afterwards or not 
be sure of Don Alonzo’s love, and dread not his re- 
venge. Remember! the great plain of Bonao at to- 
morrow noon! farewell!” He fervently kissed and 
embraced the flattered and deluded wife of the chief, 
struck hastily into the forest and returned withspeed 


to his expectant marauders. 
{Conclusion next week. ] 


MY SCRAP BOOK. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
SONNET. 


To a Lady of Virginia. 

From the land of the south a fair wanderer came, 

With a smile on ber lip and with joy in her heart; 
All who saw her, enraptur’d applauded her name, 

Ali who knew her, with sorrow beheld her depart— 
Oh! hers were the charms that ennoble the mind, 

The accents of pity fell fond from her tongue, 
Her soul by the spirit of love was refined, 

‘And her voice was as bland as an angel had sung; 
She came from the clime where the flowers first bloom, 

And her smile was a blessing her accents a song; 
And she vanished as fleet as the rose to its tomb, 

And in vain we endeavour’d her stay to prolong; 
She has gone but her memory forever shall dwell, 
In the soul’s purest fountains, the heart's fondest cell! 


M. 


AMBITION» 

It is natural for great souls to wish to procure im- 
mortality to their names, in order that a something 
may remain ofthem aftertheir earthly dissolution, to 
collect laurels, and to make them the objects of admi- 
ration to posterity. Pliny the Younger made this 
confession: **] confess,” said he, ‘that nothing em- 
ploys my mind more than the extreme desire I have 
of immortalising my name, since such appears to me 
to be a design worthy of a man of honour and virtue. 
He, who knows hislife to be free from reproach, fears 
not to have it handed down to posterity.” 


VIRTUE. | 

So powerful was the love of virtue in the remotest 
ages of antiquity, of which history furnishes us with 
many examples, that even in those days, when not an 
idea of the immortality of the soul existed, men wish-, 
ed to immortalise their names by illustrious actions. 
This cannot appear astonishing; but it is really sur- 
prising; that any man should wish to preserve his 


~ 


ostratus, who burned the temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
in order that his name might not be forgotten. How- 
ever, there is a great difference between the memory 
of @ virtuous hero, and that of an incendiary or assas- 
sin. Itis like viewing two different portraits; the 
one representing Marcus Curtius, who was a volun- 
tary victim to save his country, and the other, Nero, 
who killed his own mother out of wantonness;—the 


first inspires our love and veneration, the other our 
horror and contempt. — 


SONNET. 

Despots have bound thee to their crimsoned car, 

And havoc led the way o’er reeking fields : 

Where trampled freedom all her birthrigt yids, 
And rapine stalks, while mercy flies afar; 
Yet hast thou been full oft the guiding star 

That lighted patriots to a deathless fame; 

_ Their guerdon—but the lustre of a name, 

Their field—the council-seat, or front of war. 
Shall godlike reason veil her ardent eye, 

Or eaglets grovel with the bird of night? 
Shall swelling bosoms shun bright honour’s race, 
When glory’s light is beaconing the chase? 

lhe soaring spirit wings its towering flight, 
Nor stoops its falcon crest beneath the spreading sky! 


CIVILITY: 
Civility is the consequence of a good education, 
and the true mark of a polite parentage. It has the 
property of attracting the good opinion of people ata 
little expense, and even brutality yields to its power. 
It costs nothing, and often procures us the greatest 
advantages. Itis certain, that civility has extraor- 
dinary effects; for it forces men to be honest, makes 
avarice ashamed of itself, softens the savage heart, 
and keepstheclownatadistance. Toa great prince, 
itis an invaluable diamond in his crown; among the 
vulgar, it isa wonder, if ever found. It is a great 
recommendation to a literary man, and often procures 
more honour thereby than from his literary abilities. 


ENVY. 

Of the seven mortal sins, envy is one, which trou- 
bles most the repose of mankind: and asit has its 
root in the excess of self-love, it is no wonder, that its 
venemous fruits poison the repose of the generality 
of mortals. Envy induced the arch enemy of man- 
kind to seek the means of destroying the felicity of 
our first parents; and, probably, from the moment 
they eat of the forbidden fruit, this horrid vice passed 
from the devil into man, not only to destroy those 
into whom it first entered, but to be the rock, on 
which millions of men have split when they least ex- 
pected it. 


SONNET. 


Oh why should I e’er spend my early years 
In search of knowledge? I already know 
That this fair world is but a waste of woe, 
When the sole fruits of hope are bitter tears, 
Why should I still more vainly seek to gain 
The admiration of the world’s gay crowd? 
Alas! such praise is ever bought with pain, 
By one who bears a spirit high and proud, | 
Yet there were once, kind hearts that would have known 
The purest joy, to hear one tongue repeat 
My praises, while on me twas far more sweet 
Towin their smiles; but now---I am alone! 
Yef’tis an idle thought---’tis vain to weep 
O’er all theills thatin remembrance sleep. 


ARABIC SAYINGS. 

Reside where thou wilt, acquire knowledge and 
virtue, and they will stand thee in place of ancestors: 
the man is he who can say, “See what I am;” not he 
who says, “See what my father was.” When God 
world display in broad day a virtue hidden in the 
shade, he excites against it the tongue of the envious. 
If the flame did not catch every thing surrounding it, 
the exquisite perfume of the aloes would be unknown. 
This lite is but a fragile fragment; senseless is he who 
attaches himself to it: what is passed is dead; what 
is to come is hidden; thou hast only the moment in 
which thou breathest.—Thy life is divided into two 
portions; consider well what they fare: that which is 
gone, is a dream: that which remains, a wish. 


‘Inform me,” said a person to Agesilaus, ‘‘of the 
means to establish a high reputation.” His answer 


a 


nameto posterity by an intamous action, like Her- 


was,— ‘Speak well, and act better.” 
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From the Token. 
THE IMPROVI SATRICE. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


You would not meet her eye. She was a young 
And timid girl, apparently, and bowed 
Her forehead as she went, as if the world 
Had a profaning gaze, and she would shut 
Her spirit by those fringing lashes in. 
Her motion had no stateliness oor pride; 
Her face no majesty, nor yet her tone 
Aught but a gentle cadence—she was all 
A woman in her daily quietness; 
But oh! when her impassioned mood stole on, 
And she awoke—Bianca was alone— 
The spirit of her own peculiar world 
Of passionate and illimitable thought. 
She was of gentle birth, but had been nursed 
Carelessly inthe mountains. None had led 
Her early steps securely, and the goat 


~ Had been her fellow climber, and the birds 


Of the wild passes terapters to her strength. 

The dizzy edge delighted her; the depth 

Of the abysses was a high-toned joy, 

And the far echo of her feeble voice 

Exquisite music. The most silent woods 

Grew pleasantly familiar, and at morn 

The half-lost lark that from the pearly sky 

Sends his far note, and the deep hush of noon, 

And the low, melancholy notes of eve, 

Were her whole company, and so she learned 

Inward reliance, and while yet a child 

Respected and enjoyed her own high heart. 

Then her fast thoughts grew deep, and she began 

To thirst for knowledge. The well-ordered stars 

Grew to be wonderful, and common things 

A mystery. Proportion in the tree, 

And plan in the neglected autuinn leaf, 

And in wild flowers perfection; day and night, 

Sunshine and rain, and seasons beautiful 

Coming in order—it was like a dream 

Just broken, and she wondered that her eyes. 

Should have been sealed so long and quietly. 
She was a woman when they gave her books, 

Though in her girlish years; and so she drank 

Of knowledge with a strength as it had been 


_ Water to parching thirst. There are in life 


Beautiful eras, and the lyre is swept 

To manhood, and first love, and victories won 
From weaknesses and passions; there is said 
To be a triumph of the fettered will, 

And glory in young chivalry, and joy 

In the keen scent of honour, and in hope, 
Delirium—but more beautiful than these 

Is our first-learned philosophy. Our thoughts 
Till then have been blindfolded; our best sense, 
A feeling in the dark; our world a cloud 

Ofan indefinite shape, and our own mind 

A wonder and a mystery. Then comes 
Philosophy, and suddenly ’tis light, 

Aud nature has a harmony, and life 

System and beauty, and our human mind 

Is a new-opened temple of a fair 

And godlike excellence. This is a joy 

Of a peculiar keenness, worthier far 

‘Than the brief giories of the perishing sense. 


Bianca’s world had changed. Her mind was more 


Than she had dared to dream, and she was awed 
By her own high capacities. The truths 

Of the material world had been her aim, 

And she had mastered them; and now she turned 
To the invisible, and gave the wing 

To fancy, and with eagle-hearted men 
Wandered deliciously in fairy realm, 

Witched with the spells of poetry. The sky 
Took a new colour; the green earth became 
Haunted with voices, and the dreaming muon 
Won on her heart like love. She clung anew 
To her old solitudes, and ina world 

Of beautiful creations, and amid 

Visions and forms of chivalry and sounds 

Heard by the spirit’s ear alone, she lived. 

A restlessness came over her. Her thoughts 
Were a thick coming multitude, and stirred 
Constantly in her heart, like something deep, 
Burning for utterance. They must be told-- 
And they weretold. She gave her spirit way, 
And with the strength of one who had apart 
Measured herself severely, she poured out 
Nervously, yet in sentences of fire, 

Her wild imaginations, till the world, 

With a mixed joyfulness and awe, gave up 

Eor her yonng temples, palm, and for her name, 
Honour and memory. It was well---but this 
Was not Bianca’s recompense. She lived 

For her own mind, and when its fulness grew 
To an oppressiveness, she loosed its flow, 

And with the fervency of a woman’s lip, 

And the sweet words of Italy, beguiled 


The listener of his heart. Her thoughts were strange, 


For they were strong, yet beautiful; most wild, 


Yet natural as light; perfectly free 


And high exceedingly, yet, like a truth 
Of nasure, evident. She seemed to dwell 


|| sistance, Jack consented to have it cut off, observing 


Upen familiar images, yet none 
Original as she; and when she sung 
Of loftiness in chivalry, or love 
Passingly true, or high fidelity 
In friendship, or the offices of life, 
She wiled you from herself, and, for the time, 
Became the living virtue she had drawn. 
I need not tell Bianca’s history. 
She was, like all who have the higher gift, 
Out of hersphere, and when she looked for love 
Pure as her own, and with a girlish dream 
Of human nature, fancied that she saw 
In every forehead a high thoughtfulness, 
And ina free step chivalry, and heard 
Lofty devotion ina low, deep tone, 
She found her love was wasted upon things 
Of a mere hollow seeming, and that ere 
She had o’ercome her maiden bashfulness, 
And looked upon them steadily, they changed--- 
And her wild heart turned back upon itself, 
Faintirg and sick, and so a weariness 
QO’ the world came on her, and she wished to die. 
I say I will not dwell upon this now. 
It is a parallel, thou sad-eyed girl, 
To thine own history; for thou art one, 
By thy long lingering on a page like this, 
Fond ofa quiet thought, and so | know 
That thou hast rich affections, which have been 
Held lightly, and flung back to thee---like mine. 


THE BEE, 


Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 
One of our eastern brethren not particularly pleased with 
any thing in the form of poetry, emanating from this quarter, 
and habituated to criticise a production without reading it, 
had discovered something objectionable in the following 
beautiful stanzas. That everyman may havean opportunity 
of judging for himself, we have taken the trouble to have the 
article extracted fromthe Atlantic Sonvenir, and ask every 
candid and intelligent reader, whether there are defects in 
the annexed poem of such a nature, as to licence. scurrility 
and ungentlemanly abuse in regard to it? 


TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. 

When fades the glory of the sky 

In a fair summer even, 
And whispering spirits flitting by, 

Remind the soul of heaven; 
When on the misty purple hills 

The golden clouds repese, 
And shadowy paths by murmuring rills, 

A softening charm disclose; 
Then is the time for those who love, 
Amidst the silence of the grove, 
To court the bliss the witching hour snpplies, 
Exchanging ardent vow and rapture-speaking sighs. 


Now memory to me restores 
Full many ascene like this:— 
Visions of youth! your visit pours 
Through all my feelings, bliss! 
1 think that in my youthful prime, 
With her loved first and best, 
I roam in twilight’s tender time 
Andam supremely blest. 
I think that in my native bowers, 
Once more I spend the blissful hours; 
While solitude and beauty mingle round, 
My heart is in a spell uf sweet enchantment bound. 


Oh! leave me not, ye heavenly dreams, 
To age’s chilling sway; 
But light me with your precious beams, 
Through life’s bewildering way! 
Oh! let me still the warmth enjoy 
Of generous feelings strong; 
Let ardent thoughts my soul employ, 
As if I yet were young. 
Enliven age’s wintry gloom 
With memory of my vernal bloom, 
Then defy all earthly cares and strife, 
And blessthe gracious power that sent me into life. 


PARTING WITH AN OLD FRIEND. 


About two years ago a sailor had the misfortune 
to take on board more grog than ballast, and falling 
iuto the hold,dislocated his shoulder. The poor fel- 
low was at sea, and being without proper surgical 
aid, lost the use of his limb. It hung useless trom 
his body, and proved a great burthen. Having ap- 
plied to the most celebrated surgeon in London, he 
was toldthat nothing could be done for him bnt re- 
moving the the arm from the socket. ‘He was not 
so ready at first to part company with his arm, but 
being told it would never again render him any as- 


atthe time that no hull shonld keep apoard more 
cats than could catch mice. He was admitted, some 
months since, into Guy’s Hospital, and prepared for 
the operation. All the pupils attended to see the op- 
erator take off the arm, aud nothing could exceed 
the skill displayed by Sir ,on the occasion. 
The arm was put aside to betakenaway. Jack nev- 
er uttered a word until it wasover. He then said, 
should like tosee my arm, if you have no objec- 
tion.” “None,” replied Sir , “if you desire.” 
The amputated limb was brought, and Jack, taking 
the hand, exclaimed very deliberately, “farewell 
messmate! You and I have weathered many a 
tough gale together, and now we must part: you 
have been a good friend to me: I shall never find such 
another!”—The surgeon was struck by the edd man- 
ner in which he had taken leave of his arm, and a 
handsome subscription was entered into for his bene- 
fit. He got well ina few weeks, but has not yet lost 
the recollection of parting with his old friend. 


CADONI, THE MOUNTEBANK. 


It appears that Cadoni, the well-known mounte- 
bank, has not had legerdemain enough to preserve 
himself from the fangs of the law. At the conelusion 
of Paisley Fair, Cadoni, finding his ordinary trieks 
beginning to fail, resorted to the expedient of a lot- 
lery, as a means of raising the wind; the prizes of 
which were a boll of meal or twenty shillings, and a 
fat pig or forty shillings. The bait took, and the shil- 
lings poured in. A barber gained the meal, and the 
prize ticket for the pig was drawn by a female. Un- 
fortunately, however the woman happened to be in 
debt, and her creditors became so clamorous for @ 
share of the lucky windfall, that she was employed by 
Cadoni’s landlady to be the drawer of the prize; and 
to make srre of the mountebank knowing her, on 
holding up her hand for a prize, she was to wipe her 
mouth with her apron. ‘This was-done, and she im- 
mediatel got the ticket encircledy with the words 
“the pig.” She then mounted the stage, proclaimed 
her good fortune, and preferred the money in cash, 
which she got, but according to previous concert, it 
was all given back except five shillings for her trou- 
ble. The barber who got the meal ticket, was also 
found to have acted a similar part in the deception. 
The parties having been congregated before the 
Magistrates, Cadoni was fined in fifteen pound, or 
ninety days’ confinement in Bridewell—his landlady 
was amerced in three pound, thirteen shillings, six- 
pence and the poor barber was fined fifteen shillings. 
English Paper. 


MISERIES. 
By William C. Bryant. 


To be compelled to listen to the story of an hon- 
est man who has been unfortunate, and not 1.0 pos- 
sess the means of relieving his distresses—A full 
heart and an empty pocket! 

To have es much of sound principle as will keep 
you silent when a company of slanderers, like a flock 
of buzzards round a stray horse, are regaling them- 
selves upon a character: knowing thatyou are deem- 
ed an idiot for not being fluent in scandal. 

To be dunned by a wretch who stands before you 
with each fist resting upon money in his pockets, 
while you are full of honour, but empty of cash! feel- 
ing a painful desire to kick him down stairs, bnt con- 
strained to soothe and to treat him with courtesy for 
the sake of those who look to y ou for bread. 


—Oh misery most refined! 


Passing sone the street inattendance upon a lady 
who speaks so loud as to leave you ina confus ion of 
doubts, to know whether she is addressing the world 
or yourself—speaking to the pu blic, or mildly repyy- 
ing in your private ear.—No small misery. 

At an exhibition, to be seated behind the porten- 
tions skreen of a Leghorn, or the total eclipse of a 
dandy’s dozen capes, and compelled to stretch youn 
neck another joint—looking ever afterwardsas if yor 
were half hanged! 


The calm presence of a sublime-anind inspires ven- 
eration, excites great thoughts and noble sentiments 
in the wise and good. 
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